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they are rendering united service. Articles a 


“The Challenge to Progressives’’ 


A group of “progressive” labor people have issued a 
Challenge to Progressives in the labor movement, which 
has been printed in the Labor Age (February, 1929) and 
reprinted and quoted widely in other labor papers. Those 
who formulated this document say that it is for the pur- 
poses of calling attention to present conditions in the labor 
movement and of inviting criticism and discussion. They 
say they believe that the situation “is a challenge to all 
honest, militant, progressive elements—to all those who 
are in accord neither with Communist tactics nor with re- 
actionary elements and policies which so largely control the 
labor movement—a challenge to clarify their thinking, 
define their purposes, and organize their efforts.” 


In contrast to present labor tactics they point out that 
seven or eight years ago “there were militant, progressive 
slements in the American labor movement that had to be 
bckoned with.” These elements engaged in aggressive 
efforts to organize the workers in the basic industries, 
notably among the workers in the packing-house and steel 
industries. They carried resolutions in the A. F. of L. 
Convention for the nationalization of railroads, founded 
the workers’ education movement and thought of the labor 
movement not only as an instrument for gaining better 
wages, hours, and working conditions “but as a great social 
force having for its ultimate goal the achievement of the 
good life for all, in a world controlled by the workers.” 


But “today this militant labor progressivism has ceased 
to exist as a movement, as an effective influence in the 
American scene.” Regardless of whether the lefts, rights 
Or progressives are responsible for the present situation 
the “progressives” regard it as a challenge “which cannot 
and must not be evaded.” When they survey present con- 
ditions they conclude that four million organized workers 
fepresent a liberal estimate of the numbers in the labor 
movement of the United States. Three million of these 
are in the A. F. of L. and the remainder are found chiefly 
among the railway and clothing workers. Thus they esti- 
mate that the organized workers are only 12 per cent of 
those gainfully employed or 20 per cent of those in occu- 


ite $B pations generally considered organizable. In contrast, they 
ce claim that in Australia over 50 per cent of the gainfully 


employed are members of unions, in Austria 40 per cent, 
and in countries like Sweden, Great Britain and Germany 
about 35 per cent. Furthermore, they say, during a period 

relative prosperity the unionists of the United States 
lave met with serious setbacks, particularly in the steel 
strike of 1919, in the attempt to organize the textile workers 
of the South in 1920-1922, in the railway shopmen’s strike 
of 1922, in the break-up of important needle trades unions, 
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and during the last few years among the miners of the 
bituminous coal industry. 

“While trade unionism is relatively strong in the building 
trades and printing trades, the transportation services on 
the railroads, and some miscellaneous, chiefly skilled, 
trades, it is weak or well-nigh non-existent in textiles, 
steel, automobiles, oil, rubber, public utilities, manufactur- 
ing Of electrical supplies, the metal trades generally, mining 
—in other words, in our great basic industries, among the 
masses of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. We are the 
only important industrial country where labor has not 
developed to considerable strength its own political party. 
The consumers’ cooperative movement is relatively unde- 
veloped. The same is true of workers’ education. Social 
insurance against sickness, old age, unemployment, etc., 
is also in a most backward state, and in the United States 
is for the most part in the hands of employers instead of 
in the hands of unions or the state or both, as in other 
industrial countries.” 

As the result of this situation the “progressives” feel 
that the labor movement suffers morally and spiritually. 
Members do not attend meetings and the “old fire and 
enthusiasm” which was common seems to be at a low ebb. 
Bitter factional strife exists in some quarters where one 
faction tries tg destroy another “regardless of whether 
the union itself survives or perishes in the process.” And 
many unions seem to be satisfied “with organizing small 
sections of the skilled workers, a sort of ‘aristocracy of 
labor,’ and leaving the great masses in basic industries 
to the company unions and open shoppers. . Every 
union leader admits that the organization of labor must 
be expanded into the basic industries—steel, machinery, 
automobiles, electrical supplies, etc. But at the first en- 
counter with the difficulties of the task . . . or in many 
cases even before such an actual encounter, union off- 
cers and organizers lose their heart for the task, and rarely 
proceed beyond expressions of good intentions.” And, in 
the opinion of the “progressives,” the present union 
leaders show their ineptitude by appealing to employers 
to deal with unions on the ground that the standard trade 
unions can be more useful to them in securing production 
than “company unions.” This, in the opinion of the 
“progressives,” makes the trade union a “personnel 
agency” rather than a “fighting organization.” 

The “progressives” say, however, that they present the 
facts as they see them “not in order to suggest an easy, 
off-hand, indiscriminate condemnation of trade union 
leadership, not to hint indirectly at praise or blame for 
what has happened, not in order to cry down the American 
labor movement in comparison with the movement in 
other countries. We realize that the American movement 
is in a measure the product of the conditions under which 
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it has developed and had to operate, the same as the 
movement of any other country. We are not blind to 
the achievements and the glories of its past. We simply 
believe that loyalty to the movement and its fundamental 
aims requires that we see the facts of the situation today 
as straight as we can.” 

To meet this situation the “progressives” believe that 
the labor movement should make every effort to organize 
the unskilled and semi-skilled in the basic industries into 
industrial unions. It must appeal to the workers to join 
the union as an agency to improve their welfare rather 
than to plead with employers for recognition and for 
their assistance in inducing their employes to join because 
the union “can do as much for the boss as the company 
union can.” The “progressives” believe that the labor 
movement must “banish from the labor movement the all 
too common conception that it is perfectly all right for 
labor people to hobnob with bankers, open shoppers, com- 
pany unionists but that a unionist who in any 
circumstances has anything to do with a radical loses his 
standing in the movement.” 

The “progressives” contend that membership in unions 
should not be denied on the ground of race or of political, 
social, economic and religious views and affiliations, and 
that minorities must have recognized rights since new 
ideas must be heard, if the labor movement is not to 
stagnate and die. 

The “progressives” advocate, furthermore, that the 
labor movement should fight injunctions, yellow dog con- 
tracts, and “judge-made law by mass resistance of the 
workers on the picket-line and not only through lawyers 
and legislatures.” It should also campaign for the five- 
day week and for social insurance against sickness, unem- 
ployment and old age and should encourage genuine 
cooperative enterprises among the workers. It should in- 
sist that “labor’s goal” is “a social order controlled by 
the workers” and “work out effective methods of collec- 
tive bargaining and of union control, without sacrificing 
the union’s independence.” It should support a broad 
workers’ education movement and “develop a labor party 
based on mass organization of industrial workers.” 
Finally, the labor movement should be anti-imperialistic, 
anti-militaristic and international in its spirit and activi- 
ties. It should advocate the recognition of Russia and 
oppose the “efforts of reactionaries and imperialists to 
throw a smoke screen around their own designs and 
activities” by pinning “communism” on “anybody who 
refuses to take an attitude of blind hostility to the Rus- 
sian workers and their government.” 

No names are signed to this manifesto but it is regarded 
in official A. F. of L. circles as one more attempt on the 
part of intellectuals to dictate to the labor movement. 
William English Walling, who is a recognized spokesman 
of the A. F. of L., writing in Jnternational Labor News 
Service for March 15, says: “The ‘big idea’ of the intel- 
lectuals is to build up a ‘minority movement’ or ‘left wing’ 
inside of the American labor movement, as was done in 
England by Emperor Cook, Hicks, Purcell and others. 
Undismayed by the fact that radicalism had at times only 
one vote and never more than half a dozen spokesmen 
at New Orleans, these intellectuals and the handful of 
labor officials that support them are determined to try to 
reduplicate the great British leftist experiment in this 
country. And we must remember that, while the British 
left wing minority only secured half a million votes 
against three million at the last British trade union con- 
gress, the minority movement raised hell for ten years 
in that country, often electing officials and putting 


through revolutionary resolutions and temporarily par 
lyzing the labor movement.” ] 


Age Limits for Hiring Employes 


In connection with the complaint that employers 3 
discriminating against middle-aged men in hiring en 
ployes, data obtained by a survey conducted by the chai 
man of the Employment Relations Committee of th 
National Association of Manufacturers are of consid 
able interest. This survey is said to have covered abo 
1,000 of the members of the Association in different se 
tions of the country and it was designed to furnish 
sample representative of various classes of industries. 

Of the firms covered, 70 per cent fixed no maximum 
age limit for hiring. The Committee chairman states th 
the investigation disclosed no companies which discharge 
employes on reaching a given age. Among the 30 pe 
cent which fix age limits for hiring, distinction is mat 
between the age limits for unskilled or semi-skilled an 
skilled men. About one-fourth of the companies set th 
age limit for unskilled and semi-skilled below 45 yea 
another fourth at 45 years and the remainder above thd 
age. For skilled employes only 18 per cent of the com 
panies place the age limit below 45 years, 63 per cef 
place it at either 45 or 50 years, and 19 per cent put i 
above 50 years. The age limits for hiring range fror 
25 years to 70 years, but the most frequent age limit i 
45 years for unskilled and semi-skilled workers and 4 
years for skilled workers. 

Of those concerns which set age limits 22 per cent gavt 
physical condition as the reason for setting these limit 
and 21 per cent attributed their policy to efforts to mai 
tain pension plans in a sound condition and to provi 
steady employment to those already in their employ fa 
many years. The reason given by 19 per cent of th 
concerns was that older employes have a tendency to slo 
up, while 14 per cent gave as the reason the liability o! 
older workers to injuries and the heavy cost of workmen 
compensation; 11 per cent said that taking on older em 
ployes would tend to increase the cost of group life insur 
ance, The reasons given by the remaining 13 per cefl 
were not stated. 


J. L. Garvin on British Politics 


In view of the approach of a general election in Grea 
Britain, the article by J. L. Garvin, well known Cot 
servative editor of the London Observer, in the issue 0 
February 24, seems to warrant extended quotation. Its 
a cutting indictment of the Conservative and Libe 


parties. Mr. Garvin says, in part: 

“Mr. Churchill harangues people to whom the generd 
strike is like years ago; almost as far away as that dif, 
prehistoric convulsion called the War. Mr. Ramsay Mat 
Donald and Mr. Lloyd George are in equal danger of tub 
thumping in vacancy. By that method they will not ge} 
a single vote not already pre-determined in their favor 
There is no non-partisan indignation against the Gover 
ment. The peril to Ministers—and it is a very real one- 
is of quite another kind. They rouse no enthusiasm 
They are regarded in an odd mood of benevolent bott 
dom. Another four years of them on similar terms doe 
not appear to the plain man a very appetizing prospet 
Mr. Baldwin alone enjoys a sporting sort of nation 
popularity, in spite of the bookies, but his pipe on the fil 
is no longer quite the asset that it was. ; 

“As things stand, many who are skeptical about Minit 
ters will vote for them; but unless something unex 
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atm| happens an unprecedented proportion of the electorate 
® will not vote. This is an ironical turn of democracy and 
a queer introduction to the imminent reign of universal 
suffrage for all persons irrespective of sex at the age of 
twenty-one. We are about to enter into the month of 
a ~March. The decision is to be taken in the month of May. 
cig §=6The Cabinet will do well to expedite the date. The coun- 
he try at large, when no great single question seems at stake, 
_ "a dislikes to feel a general election hanging over its head, 
deg and is apt to dislike a government that prolongs the uncer- 
tainty. 

: “In quite a few weeks from now, 25,000,000 of citizens 
sh will be adjured passionately to crowd to the ballot-boxes 
. and to choose between three parties. This enormous body 
mus of voters, the sole depositaries of ultimate power, re- 

‘® sponsible for so many momentous interests and far-reach- 
oe ing issues, will be told—and it is truae—that their pencil- 

m@ marks on scraps of paper may deeply affect trade and 
na) employment, the prosperity of every individual, the whole 

“im British Empire which is a quarter of the world, the future 
: "® of India notably; but also the future of Anglo-American 
"i relations ; and of the League and Europe and peace. 

a “Yet millions and millions are not inclined to go to the 

7 polls at all. They are not content, but they are not 
ai stirred. They do not feel that Britain under the Ba!dwin 
tal administration is being greatly handled; or is marching 
itd ahead as it should; or playing the part in the world that 
49 it might. But they see no alternative. There is nothing 

to rouse them ; no one big enough to get them going. The 

any Present signs, in a word, promise the very dullest general 
be i election without exception since 1874, when Gladstone’s 
spell was temporarily broken and Disraeli came into 
wide | Power with an unexpected majority because of Liberal 

disarray. . . . 

: th “Amongst the three parties, the two older are living 
és each in its especially constructed fool’s paradise; and it 
yo is hard to know which to smile at most. Gross orgies 
“a of make-believe are deliberately conducted by personally 
a reputable men. The Conservatives endeavor to suggest, 
il without actually swearing it, that they represent in spite 
pre of all a majority of the nation. The suggestion is the 
crudest fudge, and everyone either knows this definitely 
or feels it. Conservatism, so far as its enjoyment of 
office is concerned, lives on the dissensions of the two 
Oppositions and on nothing else. Amongst the inhabi- 
Grae tants of a country supposed until lately to base all its 
Con System on majority-rule, Conservatives proper are at the 
xe if Most two out of five. 
Iti “But what are we to think of the Liberals? At the 
pera most they are only one in five. They shrink and cease 
not, like Balzac’s peau de chagrin. With every effort 
nerd they make they become automatically smaller. They are 
din fewer than at the last general election, and little by little 
Mac ¢Very week makes them fewer still. 
F tub- “What is the one plain dominant truth? Can there be 
any competent citizen who does not recognize it or sees 


any use in denying it? What main lesson emerges 
steadily, but larger and larger, from the by-elections of 
the Jast twelve months? This and this only—that the 
Socialists are becoming, and perhaps, already have be- 
come, the strongest single party in the nation. In the 
north they are much the strongest. In the country, as a 
whole, they are making more progress than both the older 
parties put together. Neither of the other parties, in fact, 
is making any relative progress whatever. Each is retro- 
grading by comparison. In the last four by-elections the 
total Labor poll exceeded the aggregates of Conservative 
and Liberal combined. Here is a portent. But instead 
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of fronting it, all the speakers, and nearly the whole press 
of the older parties, unite to conceal it. 

“Instead of facing the truth, Conservative headquar- 
ters sent out a solemn statement that though labor had 
gained two seats in four contests, its positive poll, if you 
please, had slightly declined. Why conceal the 
fact that the fall in the Conservative polls was far heavier 
by comparison? We need no Einstein to tell us that in 
these things relativity decides. If Socialism is, in fact, 
gaining most by three-cornered contests and increasing 
its polls by comparison with Conservatism, what is the 
sense of trying to dope anyone into a belief that things 
are not what they are? 

“Labor in the last two years has been very shrewdly 
managed. It has wrapped all its large bogies in dust- 
sheets. It is working with both hands and keeping more 
of its tongue in its cheek. Labor, in a word, has learned 
a great deal since the general strike. Can Mr. Churchill 
be as sure that Conservatism has learned as much or 
anything from that episode? Rather it has forgotten 
some things that it seemed to know before. 

“Turn to the Liberals. Their case seems to us lament- 
able, and they appear helpless to mend it. They employ 
a thousand dialectical ingenuities, they recommend a long 
list of practical expedients, but it is all too complicated 
for democracy. They pin themselves to free imports 
with pathetic traditionalism; whereas the majority of the 
country have got it at last quite firmly into their heads 
that free imports do not mean free trade but the aoa 
negation of it—the permanent denial to this country o 
the right of its industrial people to fair sale and equal 
exchange. Ireland gives the latest example. 

“The Government and their party seem to have re- 
solved themselves unanimously into a Noble Order of 
Ostriches. Whether Ministers between now and the 
general election can induce a bored nation to love them 
more is a matter to be examined in other articles. A few 
points are plain. First, whether or not Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues snatch a bare working majority out of the 
three-cornered gamble, the Parliamentary strength of 
Conservatism proper is quite certain to be vastly dimin- 
ished. Second, the Socialists will be far stronger in the 
next House of Commons than ever they were before. 
Third, the Liberals, disappointed by their own numbers, 
will have to realize acutely for the first time that though 
there may be three parties, there are only two lobbies. 
And, fourth, Ministers will find it useless to dwell upon 
the past whether by reciting their own achievements or 
relating the delinquencies of the Oppositions. What does 
the Government propose for the next four years? Upon 
the answer to that question all may turn. Britain is con- 
cerned about the future and about nothing else. When 
Mr. Churchill and his colleagues talk about the ancient 
history of the general strike they waste their breath on 
the advice of platitudinous wirepullers. Heaven help 
them on that dead tack. They might as well read the 
riot act to the deserted village.” 


The Farmer Pays 


A wealth of factual material on the relations of the 
farm group with the consumers of farm products appears 
in a bulletin bearing the technical title of /nterrelation- 
ships of Supply and Price by G. F. Warren and F. A. 
Pearson, published by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The authors are 
well-known agricultural economists. A few quotations 


will suffice to make clear that a technical bulletin may 
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supply much case material for those interested in human 
relations. 

“In May, 1927, food sold by American farmers was 
retailing in American cities for 72 per cent above pre- 
war prices, but farmers were receiving only 46 per cent 
above pre-war prices for it. 

“Distributing charges for farm products in 1927 aver- 
aged 91 per cent above pre-war charges. This makes 
farm prices low. If farmers received their pre-war share 
of retail prices, there would now be no agricultural de- 
pression. 

“The agricultural depression is primarily due to high 
handling charges which have resulted from deflation... . 

“Consumers pay more [per unit] for a large crop than 
for a small crop. Farmers receive less . . . [per unit] 
for a large crop than for a small one. The extra amount 
paid by consumers remains in the cities. 

“When there is a large crop, the farm price is reduced 
more .. . [per unit] than is the retail price. It costs 
more . . . [per unit] to get the cheap crop to the con- 
sumer than to get the high-priced crop to him.” 

Professors Warren and Pearson contend that, while 
farm prices fluctuate “violently,” retail prices fluctuate 
little, prices of canned goods still less, and the prices of 
food in hotels are “practically indifferent to supply.” 
They also believe that high handling charges for farm 
products will eventually be reduced, but before that occurs 
there will be a period of “shortage of food and high retail 
prices.” 


“Why Stop Learning?’ 


There are 42 leading universities and colleges in the 
country which make it possible for men and women to 
profit by their educational facilities through extension 
and home study courses, when personal attendance at the 
universities is impossible. Besides extension courses 
given at the universities and colleges and in surrounding 
communities * thirty-two universities and colleges and the 
Massachusetts Department of Education are offering a 
great variety of courses for study at home by individuals 
and groups. Through these courses, now available by 
mail, students can have the many advantages of instruc- 
tion of university grade under the guidance and help of 
regular members of the university teaching staff. The 
universities offer these courses to all who recognize the 
cultural value and the practical need for university train- 
ing but who find it more convenient to study at home. 
The courses are prepared so as to enable the instructor 
to adjust all study to the individual needs of the student. 
Direct relations are maintained between the student and 
the instructor throughout every course. 

These 42 institutions are members of the National 
University Extension Association. All of them give 
credit for extension courses toward degrees, and 31 give 
credit for home study courses. Some of the institutions 
give certificates or diplomas for home study courses in- 
stead of credit toward degrees. The amount of credit 
varies in different institutions. The most usual practice 
is to allow a student to take one-half of his four-year 
course in extension work but some permit as much as 
two-thirds. Sixteen institutions allow some graduate 
work to be taken in extension work. 
~ Of course, the time required to secure credit equivalent 
to a year’s work in residence varies greatly according to 
a Universities of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Chicago, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 

on, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and also Columbia University, Iowa State College, Massachusetts Department 


of Education, Penn State College, Washington State College and Rutgers 
University. 
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the student’s opportunity for study. Few students carry 
more than two, or three or four courses a year if they 
are gainfully employed. If not employed, it is possible 
for a student to complete in one year courses crediting 
him with 32 hours, or a year’s credit. Some do this in 
the larger centers. Credits for extension courses are 
counted fully, with only minor exceptions, when a student 
continues his work in residence with the same institution, 
However, the policy as to acceptance of credit for exten- 


sion courses as between institutions varies greatly. Some 4 
give no credit; others accept in full the work done in 
certain standard universities which are members of the 
association, while others accept the work as part credit 
according to the observance of the rules adopted by the ff} 
association. — 
The secretary of the association estimated that in 1927. 
1928, in 40 institutions, approximately 30,000 different 
persons were enrolled in correspondence courses and 
175,000 in extension courses. He regards this as a con- B Critic 
servative estimate because Columbia University has Band rec 
16,000 persons in both extension and correspondence by the 
courses, Wisconsin University 20,000, and California Bain ¢; 
University 40,000. preyed 
The character of courses offered by the institutions phe ¢ 
differs greatly but the surprising feature is the extent to employn 
which all classes of subjects found in university curricula f inploye 
are available to those who demand them. =, 
the varic 
The People’s Lobby concern 
_ “The People’s Lobby,” recently established in Wash- and dec 
ington, D. C., has adopted the slogan “To Fight for the J Amon 
People—We Get and Give the Facts.” It is endorsed 9%" !or 
by a number of educators, labor leaders and others, i! age 
Calling attention to the fact that workers, farmers, itu a | 
bankers, manufacturers, lawyers, and other groups of granted 
people have their organizations to protect their economic pdequat 
rights and advocate legislation in their interest, the officers fet be 
of The People’s Lobby appeal to consumers to support ly him 
it as the only organization at the National Capital work- The c 
ing for their interests. (0 termi 
The immediate program of the lobby is: (1) to seek J'twas- 
an increase in the federal surtaxes and estate taxes and ff! New ' 
a reduction of or the repeal of taxes on consumption— jt was f 
for example, customs duties and internal revenue taxes; last, far 
(2) to advocate the creation of a federal relief board for §signe 
children who suffer because their parents are unemployed 
or receive inadequate wages; (3) to advocate a publicly place on ; 
owned giant power system as a means of reducing the fvien the 
rates for electric power charged consumers; (4) to de ff whe 
mand a congressional investigation of our relations with J “These 


Nicaragua; (5) to obtain a public record of concessions 
which American businesses have obtained abroad, because 
“these concessions located throughout the world are 4 
constant source of friction and ill feeling if obtained by 
devious methods or sharp practices . . .” and because 
“they should be a public record as are franchises and 
charters for the operation of public utilities, and similat 
undertakings, in the United States ;” (6) to advocate af 
agreement among international investment bankers uponé 
policy with respect to loans to foreign governments af 
foreigners; (7) to bring about an international confet 
ence on the distribution of the world’s raw materials. 

Representatives of the lobby present arguments # 
hearings and before government officials, prepare and 
circulate briefs, bulletins, folders and pamphlets, organi 
meetings, issue news stories, urge people to write theif 
representatives and carry on personal lobbying with ment 
bers of Congress, 
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